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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


The Soviet Union’s successful orbiting of Yuri 
Gagarin has added an immense but incalculable dimen- 
sion to the problems of war and peace. 

“We place our achievements and discoveries not at 
the service of war, but at the service of peace and se- 
curity of peoples,” said the Soviet’s triumphant declara- 
tion. In the United Nations, speaker after speaker 
echoed the tribute of Indian Ambassador C. S. Jha, who 
said he hoped “the feat will prove a turning point in the 
utilizing of space and science for peace.” 

U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson was the first to 
voice congratulations, but he was also the first to intro- 
duce a note of sober political reality. “We hope,” he said, 
“the Soviets will now cooperate with us in blasting the 
outer space talks off the launching pad here at the 
United Nations.” He then reminded the world that for 
more than a year the Soviet Union has boycotted the 
convocation of the U.N. Outer Space Committee. 


Expert opinion at the U.N. indicated that the 
Soviet Union is probably preparing a new disarmament 
plan that would unite general disarmament, atomic test 
cessation and outer space exploration into a novel whole, 
to be presented late this summer when talks between 
Moscow and Washington are expected to be resumed on 
the issue. 

Several signs point to the validity of this appraisal. 
Since resumption of nuclear test cessation talks in 
Geneva, Soviet disinclination to come to agreement has 
been evident. Introduction of the Soviet demand for a 
three-headed control body, to mention only one of the 
new demands, was considered a clear sign that Moscow 
is not now prepared to smooth the way to a treaty. 

Some‘ observers believe that behind these evasive 
tactics there is a Soviet conviction that, military su- 
periority having been achieved, the Soviet Union does 
not need to negotiate any longer, particularly if as a 
result of the negotiations this superiority would have 
to be sacrificed. 

But others, in the majority at least in the corridors 
of the U.N., take the benevolent view that the purpose 
of present Soviet procrastination is to gain time for 
presentation of a new over-all plan which then might 
have hope for success. Those who profess optimism on 
this score refer to the fact that the Soviet Union agreed 
to let the disarmament issue be dropped from the agenda 
of the 15th General Assembly, as the Kennedy adminis- 
tration asked it to. 
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Viewing events in Cuba, Algeria, Laos and the 
Congo, the inevitable and melancholy conclusion must 
be that the world is not now enjoying peace, only a 
shaky absence of war. 

In Cuba, the U.S.-backed invasion was crushed; 
recriminations were bitter and probably would be for 
a long time. 

In Algeria; a coup of high military officers shook not 
only France but the European community and NATO 
as well. 

In Laos, a truce continues: elusive and the prospect 
is for a long struggle, with no clear outcome in sight. 

In the Congo, nothing remotely indicated a solution. 
The best the U.N. could do was to hang on, hoping that 
patience would eventually lead to some kind of solution. 


The continuing Congo reverberations have had 
both a good and a bad result in the U.N. 

The bad result is the desperate financial straits in 
which the organization finds itself. Already deeply in 
debt as a result of Soviet-Bloc non-payment for expenses 
of the U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle East, the 
U.N. was hit by Congo costs that threaten to raise the 
debt by the end of this year to nearly double the year’s 
total regular budget. In the Financial Committee it has 
become clear that most countries, while paying lip 
service to the U.N. mission in the Congo, are not eager 
to reach for their pocketbooks. The end result is likely 
to be the traditional solution: let Uncle Sam pick up the 
lion’s share of the bill. He will; the U.S. is strongly 
committed to the continued existence of the world 
organization which, in turn, now depends largely on 
its success in the Congo. 


The good result was the growing support for 
Dag Hammarskjold. When the Soviet Union last fall 
opened its attack on Hammarskjold and his Congo poli- 
cies, the more vocal of the small countries were pain- 
fully slow and rather meek in their defense of the man 
who had staked his own position and the organization’s 
survival on the stand that the U.N. serves primarily the 
interests of the small nations. (Please turn page) 
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The March of Events (continued) 


Although many of these small nations were deeply 
disappointed over what they called the failure of the 
U.N. to help the Congo become truly independent and 
solvent, a sense of their own needs has prevailed. Indic- 
ative of the way these countries feel, Liberian Am- 
bassador Henry Ford Cooper remarked, “The West has 
NATO; the East has the Warsaw Alliance—we have 
only the United Nations.:We just have to defend it.” 


How much support Hammarskjold and his con- 
ception of the U.N. has among the membership was 
shown clearly in the last hours of the latest Congo 
debate. At that time many votes were taken on various 
resolutions and amendments. Among these there was 
one particular vote that in essence amounted to a vote 
of confidence in the secretary general. At issue was 
whether Hammarskjold should be named as the person 
responsible for the prevention of an influx of arms to 
the Congo. Voting with him were 83 nations. Against 
him were cast 11 votes—those of the Soviet Bloc plus 
Cuba and Guinea. Five countries abstained, indicating 
a lack of full confidence in him: Mali and Morocco from 
Africa, Yugoslavia, and two “colonial” countries, 
France and Portugal. There was no doubt that Hammar- 
skjold had won a solid victory. 


The World Court, which for two brief moments 
looked as though it might come into the limelight in 
connection with events in the Congo, was finally ignored 
in both cases. 

In response to an appeal by Hammarskjold, the 
Court named candidates for a commission to investigate 
the murder of Lumumba. But, according to unofficial 
reports, Hammarskjold accepted the urging of his 
advisory committee on the Congo to disregard the 
Court’s nominees and to ask instead the governments 
of Mexico, Togoland, Burma and Nigeria each to name 
one commission member. 

In the second case, Congo President Kasavubu called 
on the World Court to rule on the legality of the Security 
Council’s Feb. 21 resolution, which empowered U.N. 
troops to use force if necessary to prevent civil war. But 
the request was sidetracked by a technicality, as Ham- 
marskjold and his advisors evidently felt the matter 
was too political for the Court to handle. 


Another World Court development-elec- 
tion of Polish Judge Bohdan Winiarski as Court presi- 
dent—appeared to hurt the chances of repeal of the 
Connally Amendment at this session of Congress. The 
Connally Amendment provides that the U.S., rather 
than the World Court, shall determine whether a dis- 
pute falls within the “domestic jurisdiction” of the U.S., 
thus in effect giving the U.S. a veto power over whether 
the Court can consider a case involving the U.S. 

Winiarski’s election was in the Court’s tradition of 
choosing its president on a basis of seniority, and to 
have elected another judge might have been interpreted 
as injecting the Cold War into the impartiality of the 
Court. The 77-year-old jurist, who for many years was 
the Polish representative to the League of Nations, was 
active during World War II in the conservative Polish 
exile government in London. During this period he was 
also president of the Bank of Poland for five years. He 
was elected to the Court in 1946, before the Communist 
takeover, re-elected in 1949 for a nine-year term, and 
again re-elected in 1958 during the period when the 
Poles were taking a line independent of Moscow. Never 
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known as a Communist, Winiarski is highly regarded in 
international legal circles for a fair and independent 
voting record. 

Nevertheless, it was expected that Winiarski’s posi- 
tion as president would provide opponents of repeal of 
the Connally Amendment with a politically effective 
weapon that would make it even more difficult to muster 
the two-thirds majority of the Senate needed for repeal. 
Also, despite the flat endorsement for repeal in the 
Democratic platform, it was understood that the Ken- 
nedy administration is not eager for the inevitable 
battle that would result if the repeal bill were pushed 
to a vote at this session. 


In the biggest anti-war demonstration since 
the end of World War II, an estimated 25,000 Americans 
defied bad weather to walk for peace during Easter 
week. 

United Nations Plaza in New York was the scene of 
the largest demonstration as some 3,500 persons gath- 
ered to mark the end of an eight-day, 109-mile march 
sponsored by the New Jersey, New York and Student 
Committees for a Sane Nuclear Policy. Other large 
turnouts were in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Seattle, Milwaukee and Boston. 

Several of the U.S. demonstrations were pacifist- 
sponsored. Biggest was the San Francisco-to-Moscow 
march of the Committee for Non-Violent Action. Quak- 
ers held vigils in various cities, including a three-day 
“witness for peace” at the Armed Forces Recruiting 
Booth in Times Square. 

In Britain, about 17,000 persons joined in two see- 
tions of the fourth Aldermaston march that converged 
into a demonstration of 30,000 in London’s Trafalgar 
Square. The march was sponsored by the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, which advocates unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament for Britain. 

The demonstrations drew opposition from both Left 
and Right. George Rockwell’s American Nazi Party 
heckled demonstrators in Washington, D.C. Communist 
leaflets attacked the Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy in New York. In London, 2,000 persons broke 
away from the main rally to stage an unauthorized 
demonstration at the U.S. Embassy. At the same time 
a touring car of the League of Empire Loyalists shouted 
over loudspeakers, “Keep the bomb!” 
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ROADS TO PEACE 


By Elmo Roper 


Contending that there are many fronts on which to work toward peace, 


Roper emphasizes specifically a citizens’ convention 
aimed at strengthening the Atlantic community of nations. 


"Te issue facing our generation is 
simple: it is whether or not we shall 
survive. If we do achieve such a basic, 
primitive goal we shall need to call 
into use all the subtlety, foresight, 
wisdom and inventiveness that is la- 
tent in our civilization. In order to 
save what is precious and essential in 
that civilization we must cut out ruth- 
lessly those parts of our thought and 
behavior which have ceased to be rele- 
vant to the circumstances in which we 
live and have begun to threaten our 
chances for continued growth and 
life. We must give up cherished habits 
and prejudices or we will find our- 
selves, at best out of step, at worst out 
of existence, in a world where the once 
powerless are becoming more power- 
ful each year. 


‘Victory’ Obsolete 


The first prejudice to be renounced 
is the belief that weapons can save us. 
Military victory has become an obso- 
lete concept in a world within push 
button distance of nuclear destruc- 
tion. The “winner” in the next big 
war will be the nation that keeps 25 
per cent of its total population alive 
for 12 hours longer than did its rival. 
Yet, wearily, automatically, we go on 
with the futile race for monopoly of 
the capacity for atomic terror—al- 
though no such monopoly can ever 
again exist. We don’t seem to know 
what else to do. Faced with a rival we 
cannot trust and with whom we have 
not been able to come to terms, per- 
haps we have no choice but to con- 
tinue trying to keep abreast both of 
the Russians and of the latest refine- 
ments of nuclear science. But surely 
no one is kidding himself that any 
longer can we buy security with our 
millions so expended. No one in his 
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right mind is. Military security, like 
military victory, is a phrase from a 
dead language, a language which was 
struck forever dumb 16 years ago at 
Hiroshima. 

Because the traditional military 
meanings have been destroyed, it is 
now necessary to find other ways to 
approach what, if we cannci call it se- 
curity, we can think of at least as a 


diminution of insecurity in today’s: 


harrowed world. 

What we must do is redefine our re- 
lations with the three groups of na- 
tions into which the world can be 
roughly divided: (1) the Communist 
and Communist-controlled nations, 
(2) the underdeveloped existing na- 
tions and the would-be nations of 
Asia and Africa who have tended to 
avoid definite alignment with power 
blocs outside their own regions, and 
(3) our accustomed allies, the friendly 
and democratic nations who, for the 
most part, are located in the Western 
part of the world. Finally, (4) we 
must do some fresh thinking about 
the U.N. and the role it has to play in 
maintaining and solidifying peace. 





Elmo Roper’s fame as a public opin- 
ion expert has somewhat overshad- 
owed his many other activities. He 
is chairman of the board of the 
Fund for the Republic and an 
editor-at-large of The Saturday 
Review. From 1955 through 1960 
he was president of the Atlantic 
Union Committee, and last year he 
became a member of the board of 
the American Association for the 
United Nations. Since Roper wrote 
this article, Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson named him as one of 20 
private U. S. citizens to be dele- 
gates to just such a convention as 
he advocates here. 


First of all, we need to accept the 
fact that Russia and the Communist 
world will not disappear—except pos- 
sibly arm and arm with us—will not 
stop trying to win over other parts of 
the world, and may not change its 
character except slowly. And at the 
same time we should keep in the backs 
of our minds that old truism that the 
only thing certain is change. In that, 
there is hope for man. 


Coexist or Non-exist 


Meanwhile, we must deal with Rus- 
sia on a realistic basis. Military com- 
petition is a blind alley—although it 
may be an essential one. Russia has 
already seen this and has engaged in 
powerful campaigns to win friends 
and influence people on an economic, 
political and ideological basis. Much 
can be done within the framework of 
“peaceful coexistence” and Russia 
has been quick to see and take advan- 
tage of this. We may not like Russian 
imperialism, or the police state con- 
cept or the callousness of so-called 
“communism,” but for the present, 
we shall have to find a way of coexist- 
ing with them, for there is no alterna- 
tive but non-existence. What we must 
get out of is being in a position where 
we act only negatively, defensively, 
trying to fight Communist advances, 
minimize its gains, but offering noth- 
ing positive of our own. Up to now, 
communism has been on tle march, 
while democracy has been, more often 
than not, on the limp. 

The second great part of the world 
with which we must enter into new 
relations is the so-called underdevel- 
oped regions of Asia and Africa. The 
nations of the Near, Middle and Far 
East are in some ways the most 
sophisticated, knowing countries in 
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Roads to Peace (continued) 


the world, but in some ways they are 
the most naive. These regions contain 
the oldest cultures in the world and 
the newest nations. Their forms of 
government are different from ours; 
many are not democratic at all, in 
others democracy has put down only 
tentative roots which are not yet 
grounded in the essential soil of uni- 
versal education and a people free 
enough from the day-to-day struggle 
for physical survival to think beyond 
the hope of bread and shelter. 

These are countries with great re- 
sources which have only begun to be 
developed and utilized. When they 
are, the world will be richer and safer 
for it. Richer, because we shall all 
benefit from their increased capacity 
for exporting and their increased eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. Safer, because 
as long as these nations live on a 
margin of survival, their economic 
insecurity will express itself also as 
psychological and political insecu- 
rity, and nations ridden by insecurity 
are bad bets for democracy—and 
peace. We have seen all too clearly 
how the troubles of fledgling nations 
can threaten to involve the entire 
world in conflict. The question with 
regard to these countries, then, is not 
whether or not to get them speedily 
on the way to fruitful development of 
their barely tapped resources but 
simply in finding the best ways of 
doing so—and fast. 


Machines Plus Ideas 


But aside from the need to improve 
the economic condition of these coun- 
tries—for their sake and ours—there 
is an equally pressing need for im- 
provement in our non-economic rela- 
tions with them. It is a great irony, 
and could be a tragic one, that where 
Communists offer this part of the 
world ideas—primitive and distorted 
though they may be—the primary 
offering of the democratic world has 
been its machines. This is no small 
gift; machines can be a great liber- 
ating power. It is perhaps too much 
to expect to communicate fully ideas 
of parliamentary democracy to na- 
tions that are mostly illiterate and 
steeped in authoritarian tradition. 
But unless the American vision of a 
world of machine-supported ease is 
accompanied by a supplementary vi- 
sion of human life lived in freedom 
and dignity, we will have added little, 
except to the world’s unrest. 

But giving can be a kind of tyr- 
anny, unless it is accompanied by a 
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respect for and a desire to under- 
stand the needs of the recipient. We 
have too often judged other nations 
by our own standards, in ways that 
have been at best irrelevant and fre- 
quently offensive to the countries 
involved. There are deep scars in 
these lands from centuries of oppres- 
sion, much of which has been Western 
in origin. We must learn to stop sup- 
porting regimes that, to their awak- 
ened and impatient citizenry, repre- 
sent the oppression of the past. We 
must give these people the confidence 
that we accept their drives toward 
national independence and their de- 
mand for a transfer of power and 
wealth to a broader base. We must not 
insist on nations who wish to be neu- 
tral actively joining our power bloc. 
We will make no friends this way. The 
words “if you’re not for us you’re 
against us” have the quality more of 
vinegar than of honey. 





When we turn to our European 
neighbors, we face, in many ways, 
quite different problems. These are 
the most developed nations in the 
world; they have been masters of 
their own destinies for quite some 
time. They are high on industrial 
capacity and low on natural re- 
sources. What is the nature of our re- 
lationship to Europe and what should 
it be? It is a closer relationship than 
that with any other area in the world. 
It cannot help but be. Our cultures 
have the same roots; we have a com- 
mon religion, art and literature, simi- 
lar political institutions in that they 
are based on a belief in the dignity of 
man rather than the omnipotence of 
the state. From all this shared expe- 
rience, we have developed common 
values; a respect for the creative po- 
tential of the individual human being, 
and a belief that this potential will 
best realize itself in an atmosphere of 
maximum liberty. 

The days when national bounda- 
ries defined clear-cut, inderendent en- 
tities, the days when any nation— 
however mighty—could “yo it alone” 
are past. This is evident to almost 





everyone, and the world is fast mov- 
ing toward regional amalgamations. 
Only in unity is there strength. This 
strength is available—as I see it, es- 
sential—to the Atlantic countries— 
if we have the courage to shuck off 
old political conceptions as we have, 
for example, shucked off the concep- 
tion that every family must grow its 
own food and spin its own cloth—if 
we have the vision to create for 
today’s conditions as well and with as 
much imagination as our forefathers 
did late in the 1700’s. 


O ur leaders have stated again and 
again this over-riding necessity. Yet, 
the history of recent years is too often 
a story of Western disunity and 
short-sighted action because of the 
absence of a genuine collective policy 
and joint planning. All too often the 
Western powers have seemed not to 
know what they wanted, and all too 
often they have given the impression 
that they want nothing more than to 
preserve the status quo throughout 
the world rather than face emerging 
national and international realities. 

Europe itself has seen the compell- 
ing need for unity in going full speed 
ahead with the development of a com- 
mon market and other forms of con- 
tinental cooperation. What is the role 
of the United States in these develop- 
ments? Is it enough for us to stand 
by, pleased and encouraging, giving 
our blessing to the new turn of Euro- 
pean events? Should we welcome Eu- 
rope as a potential “third force” in 
the field of world power? Should we 
assume that we could lose nothing 
and stand only to gain from the 
changing structure of Europe? I 
don’t think we should. 

I think there are two kinds of rea- 
sons for looking at this development 
in a different way. The first kind is to 
ask, what do we have to lose by the 
ultimate formation of a United Eu- 
rope, or the intermediate formation 
of a European common market? 
There are several possibilities. One is 
that Germany might come to domi- 
nate this united market, and that one 
day Germany’s aggressive impulses 
might come to the fore again—as they 
have done twice in my lifetime—and 
turn Europe’s productivity against 
us. This does not seem very likely at 
the present time; but is Germany’s 
friendship something we can take for 
granted, especially if long years of 
national division gradually create 
within Germans a deep resentment 
against the outside world and a de- 
termination to resume complete na- 
tional identity at any cost? 
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Another possibility is that, even if 
this does not happen, Europe itself 
could become unfriendly to us, 
through some happenstance of inter- 
national politics, and with the same 
result as if Germany were dominant. 
A United Europe would feel stronger 
and more independent than its sepa- 
rate countries can possibly feel now 
and might tend to draw away from us 
through its own new self-confidence. 
Another more immediate possibility 
is that this common market might 
discriminate against goods coming 
from the United States. Even if this 
did not happen now, there is no way 
of being sure that it might not hap- 
pen in the future. 

But there is another point of view 
from which we can look at these new 
developments of the European idea. 
Let us agree that it is a good idea, but 
then let us ask whether there is an 
even better idea. I think there is. I 
think if we will free our minds for a 
minute, we will see that all the advan- 
tages, and none of the disadvantages 
of the European idea would obtain if 
we expanded it into an Atlantic idea. 
With the United States on the out- 
side, there will always be at least the 
risk that European power—or trade 
—can be turned against us. With the 
United States itself drawn closer into 
this common trading area, we can 
share in the benefits of an integrated 
economy and by our presence make 
those benefits for both our country 


and Europe incomparably greater. 
We would have the advantage of re- 
duced costs all around, as each coun- 
try or region produced what it could 
produce most economically, and in- 
creased trade all around as markets 
expanded and became freer. To the 
benefits of a more closely integrated 
economy, we might some day add the 
benefit of a common currency, thus 
working out one of the peskier prob- 
lems of international business. We 
might be able to make it possible for 
people to move freely from areas 
where there was high unemployment 
to areas where there was a high de- 
mand for labor and skills. As we 
moved closer to Europe economically, 
there would be an inevitable tendency 
to move closer politically. I believe 
this development would be of great 
benefit both to Europe and ourselves. 


Bracketed With Europe 


For better or worse, we are brack- 
eted with Europe in the eyes of the 
rest of the world, and much will de- 
pend on whether we make it a fortu- 
nate or injurious bracketing. We can 
win the world’s friendship only 
through the good example we set—in 


the just and humane relations we- 


establish within our countries and 
with the rest of the world. Unlike the 
Communists, we cannot by-pass the 
normal channels to good will by sub- 
version and infiltration, conscience- 





Citizens’ Convention on NATO Due This Year 


A convention of eminent private citizens from the 15 NATO countries is being 
planned for sometime this year for the purpose of examining how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their peoples may be promoted. 

The gathering will be the result of an Atlantic convention bill passed by Congress 





last year after 11 years of effort by its backers. In accordance with the bills pro- 
visions, Vice President Lyndon Johnson and Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
recently each named 10 members to the U. S. Citizens Commission on NATO. This 
commission, in turn, will ask the parliamentary bodies in the 14 other NATO 
countries to name their citizen delegates. The bill provides $300,000 to carry out 
the convention, and in effect sets a deadline by providing that the commission 
shall cease to exist on January 31, 1962. 

Members of the U. S. Commission on NATO are: W. L. Clayton, former under 
secretary of state in the Truman administration: George J. Feldman, New York 
lawyer; Hugh Moore, chairman, Dixie Cup Co.; Ralph D. Pittman, Washington 
lawyer; Donald G. Agger, president, American Nord Aviation; Eric Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association of America; Adolph W. Schmidt, vice presi- 
dent, T. Mellon and Sons; Oliver C. Schroeder, Jr., professor of law, Western 
Reserve University. 

Burr S. Swezey, chairman, Lafayette (Ind.) National Bank; Morris Forgash, presi- 
dent, U. S. Freight Co.; Charles William Engelhard, Jr., New Jersey industrialist; 
Elmo B. Roper, Jr.; public opinion expert; Douglas Wynn, lawyer, Greenville, 
Miss.; Edith S. Sampson, Chicago lawyer and Negro leader. 

Christian A. Herter, former secretary of state; William F. Knowland, former 
senator from California; Alex Warden, publisher of The Great Falls Tribune, Mont.; 
Ben Regan, Chicago businessman; David Rockefeller, New York; Dr. Francis S. 
Hutchins, president, Berea College, Ky. 
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less propaganda, and ultimately, if 
the circumstances seem propitious, 
the use of military force. True, we 
have our wealth, but we are too intel- 
ligent to suppose that, in the long run, 
purchased friendship would be much 
of a bulwark against the hatred of 
oppressed, perpetual “have-not” peo- 
ples. To put it in the simplest terms, 
if we established closer economic and 
political ties with Europe, we would 
be richer and stronger, and better 
able to win the struggle for survival 
our country and our civilization are 
now fighting in various degrees of 
cold, hot and lukewarm war. 

Eventually, as the areas of peace, 
stability and democracy in the world 
enlarge, we might then be able to ex- 
pand these ties to include other coun- 
tries of the world. But this would take 
time; the kinds of ties that can be 
formed between long practicing de- 
mocracies, and non-democracies are 
quite different. With the democracies 
of Western Europe we could start at 
any time to push forward toward re- 
gional rather than national thinking 
that would liberate our economies 
and strengthen our position in the 
world. 


I seems to me that the central 
question is not whether or not we 
should form closer ties with the Eu- 
ropean democracies but rather what 
is the best way of implementing the 
new interdependence which confronts 
us. I suggest that the best people to 
find these new ways are not the pro- 
fessional diplomats, whose training 
is in the niceties of power relations, 
who are responsible to their govern- 
ments and to policies and forms a!- 
ready established, who are under- 
standably afraid that any truly imag- 
inative proposal they might make 
would be regarded as committing the 
nation they represent. If a new solu- 
tion is to be found, it is most likely to 
be discovered by free and unfettered 
minds, operating without restrictions 
or commitments to established posi- 
tions and policies. I suggest that the 
best approach to this problem is a 
citizen’s convention, where the best 
minds in our country, with the aid of 
political, economic, sociological and 
financial experts can meet with the 
best minds of those democracies with 
whom we will inevitably share a com- 
mon fate, and together work out what 
seems to be the best way of securing 
close and continuing cooperation 
among the democracies. This group 
should include all shades of repre- 
sentative opinion on this subject and 
be strictly bipartisan—and strictly 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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At one of the biggest disarmament conferences 


ever held, the dominant question was... 


Stabilized Deterrence: 


A striking growth of interest in 
disarmament amongst both the gen- 
eral public and the academic com- 
munity was evident at the Seventh 
National Conference on World Dis- 
armament and Development held 
April 10-11 in Washington, D.C. 

Four hundred delegates from all 
parts of the country attended the 
conference, which was sponsored by 
43 national organizations—religious, 
student, pacifist, farm, cooperative, 
scientists’ and civic. Seven national 
labor organizations were among the 
sponsors. 

The conference was characterized 
by a vigorous exchange of views 
between the pioneer elements in the 
disarmament effort, whose motiva- 
tion has been primarily moral and 
idealistic, and the increasing num- 
ber of experts who have come into 
the field and are at work in universi- 
ties and research institutes on vari- 
ous aspects of this immensely 
complicated problem. 

The dialogue between the idealists 
and the scholars (or “technocrats,” 
as they were dubbed by their critics) 
centered around the concept of 
stabilized deterrence, which was ex- 
pounded early in the sessions by Dr. 
Amrom Katz of RAND Corp. and 
Dr. Donald Brennan of the Lincoln 
Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Deterrence was defined as a mili- 
‘tary posture which would tend to 
‘ discourage the other side from 
attacking, and stabilized deterrence 
a posture which afforded each side, 





David C. Williams, Washington, 
D.C., correspondent of War/ Peace 
Report, also writes regularly for 
other publications in the U.S, 
Europe and Asia. 


By David C. Williams 


even after nuclear attack, the capac- 
ity to retaliate (so-called second 
strike capacity). This posture, to be 
achieved through dispersal (Polaris 
submarines, railroad cars, etc.) and/ 
or hardening of missile launching 
sites, would be stable in the sense 
that it would not require response 
to a real or apparent attack so 
immediate as to be almost automatic. 





KENNEDY’S MESSAGE: 


I wish to extend best wishes for a 
most successful seminar to all of the 
participants in the Seventh National 
Conference on World Disarmament 
and Development. 

It is most encouraging to know 
that so many organizations are tak- 
ing such a vital interest in the dis- 
armament problem—a matter which 
is so directly concerned with world 
peace and security. 

As your discussions commence, I 
wish to assure you that we will vigor- 
ously pursue our quest to find effec- 
tive and reliable means of controlling 
and limiting armaments, In this en- 
deavor, we shall not only take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
further progress toward disarma- 
ment but also to develop reliable 
procedures for the just settlement of 
international disputes and effective 
arrangerients for the maintenance 
of peace. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY 





There would be time to assess the 
reality and character of the attack, 
and time to decide rationally upon 
the response. Thus the danger of 
accidental or irrational war would be 
greatly reduced. 

Moreover, it was argued, some- 
thing like stabilized deterrence 
would be an essential way station on 
the road to general and complete dis- 


End or Means? 


armament (G.C.D., in the jargon of 
the subject). This is because it is 
impossible, under any conceivable 
system of inspection, to be sure that 
some nuclear weapons and even some 
missile launching sites have not been 
hidden. Even control of delivery sys- 
tems could not be effective against 
the possible use of hidden nuclear 
weapons, since these could be 
dropped from long-range commercial 
planes. 


D.. Brennan addressed himself to 
the doubts and suspicions enter- 
tained by the many people who fear 
that stabilized deterrence, under the 
label of “arms control,” is in process 
of supplanting, at least in muck 
American thinking on the subject, 
the goal of general and complete dis- 
armament. He declared that he knew 
of no serious student of disarmament 
who views stabilized deterrence as 
an end in and of itself. The goal 
remains disarmament—although he 
conceded that some students of the 
subject were more skeptical of its 
feasibility than were others. , 

Sanford Gottlieb, political action 
director of the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, opened the attack 
upon the theory of stabilized deter- 
rence, although he conceded he had 
been somewhat reassured by Dr. 
Brennan’s disclaimer that it had not 
become the ultimate goal. He also 
noted that stabilized deterrence 
might be preferable to the “trig- 
ger-happy” situation that now exists. 

He observed, however, that under 
this theory force remained, as it 
has throughout history, the ultimate 
arbiter in international disputes. It 
would do nothing to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries. It did not grapple with 
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tne need tor political settlements 
nor with the key problem of the 
future—how the various political 
systems would compete without arms. 

To this, Dr. Brennan’s response 
was that stabilized deterrence was 
not a solution for all the world’s 
problems. It could, however, pro- 
vide time and the opportunity to 
get to work on these problems in 
an atmosphere of growing mutual 
confidence. 

The attack was next pressed on 
the technical plane. A breakthrough 
in the technological field, it was 
pointed out, could conceivably de- 
stabilize the systems of mutual deter- 
rence. If one side developed an 
effective system for knocking down 
the other’s missiles (e.g., an anti- 
missile missile) it would achieve in- 
vulnerability to retaliation and hence 
could launch a first strike with 
impunity. This was conceded, but it 
was noted that an effectively enforced 
undertaking to refrain from the 
development of such new weapons 
systems could be an aspect of mutu- 
ally agreed arms control. 

Having agreed to disagree—but 
with a clearer view of the areas of 
disagreement—the conference heard 
a reassuring yet challenging contri- 
bution from Prof. Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing of the University of Michigan 
on the economics of disarmament. He 
saw no insuperable difficulties in the 
process of physical conversion after 
disarmament—a process which the 
American economy has already car- 
ried on successfully after World War 
II and after the Korean War. The 
problems of stability, full empioyment 
and the maintenance of an adequate 
rate of economic growth would be 
more difficult—but these problems 
exist even in the present economy, 
with its heavy infusion of armament. 

Only a fraction of the savings from 
disarmament, Prof. Boulding warned, 
could at present be channeled con- 
structively to the aid of the develop- 
ing nations of the world—since the 
rate of development in these nations, 
and hence their capacity usefully to 
absorb outside capital, depended prin- 
cipally upon their own efforts. But he 
listed a variety of ways—ranging from 
greater public investment to drastic 
tax reductions—in which the savings 
could be mopped up at home. Indeed, 
he saw the chief problem as being this 
variety itself, and in the difficulty of 
achieving agreement upon which 
measures should be taken. 

Noting two characteristics of the 
arms industry—its concentration upon 
research and the extravagance with 
which it spends money—Prof. Bould- 
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observations: 


look at W est Germany.” 


blessing.” 


with him with modest success.” 





A PROFESSOR PROFESSES: 


Discussing the economics of disarmament, Kenneth E. Boulding, 
professor of economics at the University of Michigan, made these 


“If you want to see how quickly you can get rich under disarmament, 


“I expect we might be in great trouble with disarmament unless we 
get extravagant somewhere else. I would suggest state universities.” 

“We never got anywhere talking about disarmament because I think 
it’s associated with impotence. That’s why arms control is such a 


“It’s an obstacle to disarmament to believe we can’t bargain with the 
devil. The devil is a hard bargainer—but most of us have bargained 











ing found useful examples for other 
fields. There should, for example, be 
the equivalent of a RAND Corp. in 
social and economic research. Our 
intellectual resources, he charged, are 
grossly misallocated, with too large 
a share devoted to the physical and 
too small a share to the social sciences. 
In particular, very little money 
seemed to be available for peace re- 
search. 

The peace movement, he intimated, 
should not bewail the role that intel- 
lectuals are playing in arms control 
studies. Instead, it should learn by 
this example that it needs more ex- 
perts itself, and be willing to pay for 
them. 


Law—First or Later? 


Addressing an overflow evening 
meeting, Philip Noel-Baker, British 
M.P. and Nobel Prize winner, re- 
viewed the history of disarmament 
efforts. He declared: 

“It is often said that, before we 
can make any reduction of our arma- 
ments, we must set up new institu- 
tions and courts and rules of law to 
safeguard the peace and settle our 
disputes in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

“There is in that proposition an 
unexpressed assumption that our 
armaments—that is, the present sys- 
tem of competitive national prepara- 
tion for war—keeps the peace and 
gives us just settlements of interna- 
tional disputes. Reflection of the rec- 
ord of the armaments system since 
1900 shows that, in our century at 
least, it has not been a brilliant 
success. 

“Of course, everyone wants ade- 
quate machinery for keeping the 
peace and for replacing force by law 
and justice in international affairs. 
But no such machinery can work 
while the arms race goes on. 


“When it has stopped, we shall find 
that the Assembly and councils of the 
U.N., the International Court of Jus- 
tice, the Charter and dozens of other 
U.N. statutes and conventions will 
give very much of what we need. Im- 
provements can and must be made— 
but it would be disastrous if the 
search for perfectionism in interna- 
tional institutions were made a reason 
for allowing the still accelerating 


_arms race to go on.” 


Norman Thomas, the venerated 
leader of the drive for general and 
complete disarmament in America, 
delivered a vigorous attack upon the 
proponents of arms control, sym- 
bolized for him by Herman Kahn. 
He conceded that effective disarma- 
ment required a carefully prepared 
plan and that emotional commitment 
was not enough. But he warned that 
progress would not be achieved unless 
wide and deep support could be en- 
listed from the peoples of the world, 
and that the goal of complete disarma- 
ment was the only one which could 
arouse such support. 

Victor Reuther, administrative 
assistant to the president of the 
United Automobile Workers, 
stretched the imagination of the con- 
ference with a long view into the 
nature of a disarmed world. Contrary 
to the sentiments of some of the dele- 
gates, he envisaged that struggles for 
national liberation and for internal 
political, social and economic reform 
would persist in such a world, and 
that the ideological competition 
would, if anything, be more vigorous. 

The conference closed with an ad- 
dress by Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, who expressed confidence that 
if the present talks at Geneva on a 
nuclear test ban ground to a halt, the 
U.S. would seek a later resumption 
of talks rather than embark upon 
renewed tests. 
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A Warlike Feeling 


How do you talk about peace when there is a 
warlike feeling in the air? 

Only a short time ago there was hope that East 
and West might be moving toward a lessening of 
tension, perhaps even the beginning of fruitful 
negotiations. There was, of course, the continuing 
chaos in the Congo and the vicious Soviet attack 
on Hammarskjold. But then it became apparent 
that the high hopes held for the nuclear test ban 
talks at Geneva were being thwarted by the Soviet, 
and the power struggle in Laos began to deepen. 
Next, in rapid succession, came the Soviet success 
of putting a man into space, the abortive U.S.- 
backed invasion of Cuba and the military coup in 
Algeria. It’s getting so you can’t tell your brinks 
without a program. : 

Can we talk realistically of peace in the midst 
of this? 

We think we can, and must. Our situation re- 
sembles that of the man in a lawless frontier town 
where everybody carries a six-gun. If he doesn’t 
want to get pushed around, he had better carry a 
shooting iron and know how to use it. But after 
enough people get killed this way, this fellow may 
urge a program of disarmament. He will not, how- 
ever, lay down his own gun until at least rudi- 
mentary law and order has been established and 
everybody else agrees to lay down his gun too— 
except the sheriff. 

Laos is a striking example of how we must pro- 
tect our frontiers in the Cold War and at the same 
time strive to change the system. Confronted with 
aggressive communism, we have no choice but to 
try to stop it. But look at what happens as we do 
this. The U.S. has spent more than $300 million in 
Laos, nearly all in military aid, so that Laotians 
can stave off communism. The Communists have 
poured in men and supplies too. The result is that 
the gentle, ignorant Laotians are shooting at each 
other. They often aim high so as not to kill the 
“enemy,” since their Buddhist teaching is that 
they should not kill except in defense of their 
family. However, their modern mentors are per- 
suading them that it is old-fashioned not to want 
to kill their countrymen. 


Tre only sensible answer to this madness is to 
create a disarmed world with a supranational 
sheriff. Then Laos and other countries can proceed 
about their own internal business, if not in com- 
plete calm at least without armaments being 
shipped in by outside powers. 

Are the Russians ready to accept such a system? 
In all honesty, we must also ask: Is the U.S. ready? 

A Soviet diplomat at the U.N. was asked in an 
informa! conversation recently about his country’s 
attitude on disarmament. His reply was an echo 


of Khrushchev—the Soviet Union wants general 
and complete disarmament and will agree to any 
controls the West proposes. 

“Supposing,” he was asked, “the West wanted 
these controls for general and complete dis- 
armament: First, thorough inspection; second, 
agreements covering behavior of nations under 
conditions of competitive coexistence, including 
the prohibition of subversion of governments by 
other governments; third, creation of a United 
Nations force stronger than any national force to 
enforce these agreements; fourth, establishment 
of institutions to interpret the agreements and 
settle disputes peacefully; fifth, revision of voting 
procedures in the U.N. General Assembly so that 
the big powers would have more power—but not a 
veto—over use of the police force to enforce rulings 
of the judicial bodies; sixth, immediate loss of all 
voting privileges by a nation that did not pay 
U.N. assessments.” 

The Russian replied that all this sounded agree- 
able to him, so long as the voting procedures were 
fair. When it was suggested to him that com- 
munism could hardly be expected to do well under 
a world legal order, he answered in apparent full 
confidence that the triumph of communism was 
inevitable no matter what happened. 


O, the U.S. side, the Kennedy administration 
is making the most serious study of disarmament 
in the country’s history. It is to be hoped that the 
new plan avoids the faults of previous ones. Undue 
emphasis on a first step, without fully embracing 
the ultimate objective of complete disarmament, 
will surely mean that we will get nowhere. Reten- 
tion of the provision in the most recent U.S. plan 
that even at the end of the third and final stage 
nations still retain their own contingents to be 
made available to the international peace force 
would probably make the plan impracticable. Pro- 
cedures to settle disputes and control the force 
must be spelled out much more fully. 

Another matter, perhaps equally urgent, is that 
the U.S. must begin serious studies of how it would 
cope with the economic effects of disarmament. 
Too many Americans agree with the Communists 
that disarmament would mean serious economic 
trouble for the U.S. Unless the U.S. gives this 
problem much greater attention, it is doubtful if 
Americans will ever agree to a disarmament plan 
and it is doubtful if the world will ever think we 
are sincere about disarmament. The economic 
problems can certainly be solved; there are still 
plenty of things that need doing. 

To the question of how freedom will fare in a 
disarmed world under law, it is our strong convic- 
tion that it will flourish, Communism, or any 
totalitarian system, will surely be weakened with 
the removal of all external military threats. 
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ON THE PEACE FRONT 





For Peace Research 


J ames J. Wadsworth, former U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations, 
has been chosen to head a newly-cre- 
ated Peace Research Institute, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

As a ron-profit corporation, the 
Peace Research Institute will serve as 
a private agency outside government 
to undertake and stimulate research 
in all fields relevant to peace, security, 
disarmament and international order. 

Under Wadsworth’s full-time direc- 
tion, the Peace Research Institute will 
initiate research on such questions as 
the technical problems of disarma- 
ment and inspection, the strength- 
ening of international law and 
organizations, economic factors in 
disarmament, decision making in gov- 
ernment as it affects peace and war, 
the development of improved dispute 
settling mechanisms, and psycho- 
logical and social factors in peace 
strategy. 

The new corporation will be avail- 
able to undertake research on contract 
with government agencies and inter- 
national organizations, and will also 
engage in a number of programs de- 
signed to marshal the resources of 
colleges and universities, research 
centers, professional and volunteer 
organizations, business and labor re- 
search units, government agencies 
and individuals in the interest of es- 
sential research work to support ac- 
tions related to peace. 

The groundwork for several of 
these functions has already been laid 
by the activities ot an informal peace 
research committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Harold Taylor spon- 
sored by the Institute for Interna- 
tional Order, which is also providing 
the initial financing for the Peace Re- 
search Institute. Five “Designs for 
Research” have been produced outlin- 
ing and describing over 500 research 
projects in the fields of science and 
technology, international law, eco- 
nomics, decision making and commu- 
nications. 


World Peace Corps? 


An international peace corps was fore- 
seen by Paul G. Hoffman, managing di- 
rector of the U.N. Special Fund, in an 
address before the 11th annual Confer- 
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ence of National Organizations, spon- 
sored by the American Association for 
the United Nations. 

“If the United States experiment is a 
success, and I believe it will be,” Hoff- 
man said, “I think there will be the same 
kind of eagerness of young people in 
other countries to engage in work of 
this kind.” 

Representatives of more than 100 
national organizations attended the con- 
ference, held recently in Washington, 
D.C. 


American Assembly Abroad 


Arms control will be the subject of 
the first European meeting of the 
American Assembly, which will be 
held jointly with the Institute for 
Strategic Studies of London in Bur- 
genstock, Switzerland, from July 6 to 
9. Some two dozen of the 60 partici- 
pants will come from the United 
States and Canada, and the rest from 
the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. 

The European meeting will be a se- 
qual to the 19th American Assembly, 
to be held on “Arms Control and the 
Public Interest” from May 4 to 7 at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y. About 
60 Americans prominent in business, 
labor, government, education, commu- 
nications, and in the clerical, legal 
and military professions will partici- 
pate in the study and discussion. 

A background study on arms con- 
trol is being prepared for both meet- 
ings under the editorship of Louis 
Henkin, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and author of 
“Arms Control and Inspection in 
American Law.” The volume will be 
published in English and French by 
Prentice-Hall. 

The 20th American Assembly, to be 
held October 19 to 22 at Arden House, 
will be devoted to “Outer Space.” The 
meetings on arms control and space 
will each be followed by five U.S. re- 
gional meetings. In addition, the As- 
sembly will conduct at least 12 
regional “Assemblies on National 
Goals.” 

The American Assembly, a na- 
tional non-partisan educational or- 
ganization, was founded by President 
Eisenhower in 1950 when he was 
president of Columbia University. 
The current program is being fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Daedalus Is Book 


Daedalus’ special issue on arms con- 
trol will be published as a book under 
the title, “Arms Control, Disarmament 
and National Security,” in June by 
George Braziller, Inc. It has also been 
chosen as a special selection for June by 
the Book of the Month Club. 

Published originally as the fall issue of 
Daedalus, the Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 400- 
page magazine has since come to be 
recognized as the most comprehensive 
current work on arms control. Among 
the 22 contributors writing on various 
aspects of arms control are Jerome B. 
Wiesner, Herman Kahn, Louis B. Sohn, 
Edward Teller, Henry A. Kissinger, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Harrison Brown 
and Arthur Larson. 


World Federalists Meet 


Harlan Cleveland, assistant secre- 
tary of state for international organ- 
izations affairs, and Earl Attlee, 
former prime minister of Britain, will 
be among the speakers at the 15th 
general assembly of the United World 
Federalists from May 19 to 21 in 


‘ Chicago. 


‘Magna Carta of Space’ 


A proposed “Magna Carta of Space” 
has been presented to the United Nations 
by the Inter-American Bar Association. 

The Soviet success in orbiting a man 
in space has made agreement on space 
law more urgent than ever, according to 
William A. Hyman, president of the as- 
sociation’s section on interplanetary 
space. 

Maj. Yuri A. Gagarin, the Soviet 
astronaut, orbited at an altitude “ap- 
proximating the upper regions of air 
space where conflicts will arise from 
alleged invasions of sovereignty of the 
subjacent land on earth,” Hyman said. 

In the “Magna Carta of Space” it is 
proposed that national sovereignty be 
recognized up to a certain altitude. Be- 
yond this altitude, because of the diffi- 
culty of setting a firm limit, it is suggested 
there be a neutral zone to be called 
“Neutralia,” which would embrace the 
upper limits of air space and the lower 
limits of outer space. The right of “inno- 
cent passage” would be recognized in 
Neutralia without being considered an 
invasion of sovereignty. 

Altitudes ranging from 25 to 300 
miles have been frequently suggested as 
the limit of national sovereignty. Thus 
far, efforts at consideration of space law 
in the U.N. have been stalled by proce- 
dural problems. 


REVIEW SECTION 


DESIGN FOR RESEARCH ON 
INTERNATIONAL RULE OF 
LAW, by Arthur Larson. 111 pp. 
Institute for International Order, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. $1.00 


By John B. Whitton 


All students of international law 
and/or international organization 
should be fascinated by this timely re- 
port, which promises to provide them 
with enough work for the next 20 
years or more. The author, who in the 
past has been director of the U.S. 
Information Agency and also special 
assistant to President Eisenhower, is 
now director of the World Rule of 
Law Center at Duke University Law 
School. This report is one of a series 
on research needed on the problems of 
war prevention, sponsored by the In- 
stitute for International Order. 

Exploring the entire field of inter- 
national law, Larson has noted the 
problems and questions whose study, 
or further study, should lead the 
world closer to the rule of law among 
the nations. Altogether 113 such proj- 
ects are presented. Each project is 
the subject of a brief note which ex- 
plains its significance and indicates 
the problems to be attacked and the 
anticipated end product. At the close 
of each note the work already accom- 
plished or under way is briefly noted. 
The “Design” is so ambitious and 
comprehensive that no brief review 
could do it justice. 

A great deal of careful thought has 
gone into the compilation of this vast 
list of things for the scholar to do. 
Some of them are of such exceptional 
interest and importance that they de- 
serve special mention. There are mat- 
ters of practical workmanship, for 
instance, the proposals to bring Hud- 
son’s International Legislation up to 
date and to compile an index for the 
treaties of the United States. 

Others are of tremendous timely in- 
terest; studies of the law of space, 
human rights, atomic energy and in- 
ternational propaganda. 

More theoretical, but no less impor- 
tant, are the proposed studies on a 
great and largely untapped resource 
—“general principles of law”; also 
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studies on peaceful change and “legis- 
lation” and on that capital question— 
why international law is obeyed, or 
disobeyed. The problem of peaceful 
adjudication is not neglected, for we 
find suggestions for studies of courts 
both of human rights and of interna- 
tional claims. 

There are also a number of re- 
search projects concerning the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and 138 
items in the field of international eco- 
nomic development, notably on the 
legal protection of private interna- 
tional investment, and the legal les- 
sons to be learned from the European 
Economic Community. 

A number of projects deal with the 
attitude of Communist bloc nations 
toward international law. In the last 
section, it is proposed to study how 
a better understanding of interna- 
tional law can be achieved throughout 
the world, and here we find valuable 
suggestions in fields of research and 
education. 


Job Summary 


Anyone planning to undertake one 
of these studies would naturally start 
by compiling an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy. Consequently the authors of 
the “Design” have not attempted to 
include any list of works, but merely 
note the leading publications either 
terminated or in progress. But since 
a few titles are included, it seems 
rather curious that the project on 
human rights omits the outstanding 
work by the late H. Lauterpacht, In- 
ternational Law and Human Righte, 
and that neither the note on space law 
nor the one on air law make any refer- 
ence to the works of the leading au- 
thority on these subjects, John C. 
Cooper, formerly dean of the Air Law 
Institute at McGill University. 

This unique compilation should be 
of immense service to researcher, 
teacher and student, and to univer- 
sities and foundations planning re- 
search in these fields. It should serve 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort, and promote valuable coor- 
dination of research. It admirably 
achieves its announced purpose, 
namely, “to provide in one place a 
summary of the research jobs and 
studies that should be undertaken if 
a major break-through toward the 
rule of law among nations is to be 
achieved.” 





LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

War/Peace Report is most inter- 
esting and I am sure it will be most 
enthusiastically received by thinking 
people everywhere. 

CHARLES 8S. RHYNE 

Chairman, Special Committee on 

World Peace Through Law, 

American Bar Association 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: 

Let’s hope it is a sign of the times 
that a new publication is devoted ex- 
clusively to the greatest problem of 
all—how to achieve peace. 

NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor, The Saturday Review 
New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 
I am delighted that you are at work 
on this very important job. 
THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
U.S. Permanent Representative 
on the North Atlantic Council 
Paris, France 


To the Editor: 
Your first issue is excellent. May 
War/Peace Report be published long 
enough that you can delete the first 
word in your title! 
HOMER A. JACK 
Executive Director, National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy 

New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 
I have just seen the first copy of 
War/Peace Report and could not wait 
to tell you what a magnificent piece 
of workmanship I think it is. 
It was readable enough to keep me 
up until 2 a.m.! 
MRS. LEONARD L. GRIEF, JR. 
Chairman, Baltimore Area 
Council, United World 
Federalists 

Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on overcoming all 
the obstacles and initiating a forum 
for those who are interested in all the 
facets of the questions of war and 
peace in our time. 

LEEDS BAUMAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Riesman Comments on ‘Moscow Report’ 


(Editor's note: David Riesman, 
Harvard professor of social relations 
and author of “The Lonely Crowd,” 
felt that the television discussion by 
five U.S. scientists who attended the 
Pugwash Conference in Moscow last 
December was so worthwhile that he 
did a personal mailing to urge that 
it be re-run on Boston’s WGBH-TV, 
which it was. Excerpts from the show 
appeared in the last issue of War/ 
Peace Report. What follows is an 
excerpt from comments on the show 
by Riesman in Committee of Cor- 
respondence. ) 

“Judging from the broadcast itself, 
the panelists seemed to have very 
little sense of the dangers to their 
own hopes from within American 
society as compared on the one hand 
with the awareness of the technical 
problems (which Jerry Wiesner 
thought in principle could be worked 
out) and the dangers by Soviet expan- 
sionism on the other hand. Thus, at 
one point Walt Rostow expressed his 
own view that the danger of war lay 
less in those nuclear risks pointed out 
by Wiesner, Doty, and Alexander 
Rich (a biophysicist at M.I.T.), and 
more in Soviet adventurism. He 


pointed to the difficulty created for 
any agreement by such zones of ten- 
sion as Cuba, Laos, the Congo, and 
Berlin, and the apparent need for a 
diplomatic settlement, pari passu with 
disarmament. But nobody mentioned 
the possibility that Senator Styles 
Bridges, Admiral Radford, Edward 
Teller, Senator Symington, their sup- 
porters in the mass media and in the 
middle echelons of the A.E.C., the 
Pentagon, the services and the de- 
fense contractors, and the millions of 
Americans who thought Senator Ken- 





nedy wrong on Quemoy and Matsu for 
wanting to give anything away—that 
all these posed at least as grave dan- 
gers for the peace as the undoubted 
points of tension in the world outside 
America. 

“Hence, I felt there was something 
parochial about the cosmopolitanism 
of the cultivated participants who, 
perhaps because they now had access 
to the White House through Wiesner 
and Rostow, might somewhat under- 
estimate the political problems at 
home if disarmament becomes a really 
serious issue rather than, as it has 
been, a peripheral one. So, too, in their 
concern to allay American fears of 
Soviet evasion of a test ban by getting 
started on an inspection system not 
too threatening to the U.S.S.R., the 
panelists did not seem at least pub- 
licly concerned with the possibility 
that the United States might evade 
a test ban; in this they shared the 
view of their Russian opposite num- 
bers that the United States is a com- 
pletely open society—perhaps they 
don’t believe Herman Kahn’s acute 
reminder (in one of his letters) 
that American middle-echelon officials 
would surely hide bombs if a contro- 


_versial treaty gave them the idea 


that their superiors in the White 
House, suddenly gone ‘soft on Com- 
munism,’ were going to give the 
country away to the enemy.” 
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Roads to Peace (Ceatinued from Page 5) 


“top drawer.” They should be as close 
as we can find to the Jeffersons, 
Madisons and Hamiltons of an earlier 
critical period of our history. The 
plan they-evolved would then be sub- 
mitted to the legislative bodies of 
their respective countries for accept- 
ance or rejection. 

A resolution calling for such a con- 
vention was passed last year by the 
Congress of the United States and 
arrangements are being made to hold 
it this year. There is no use specu- 
lating on what recommendations will 
come out of this conference. They 
may be very simple—or quite wide- 
ranging. They may stop with the de- 
vising of a new political mechanism 
to insure a common foreign policy— 
or they may go much further. No one 
can predict what a group of the best 
brains in the Free World will come 
up with—and certainly no one can, in 
advance, discount the possibility of 
workable answers. Surely the ability 
of man to devise new and better 
forms under which to govern himself 
did not end in 1789! Surely the faith 


MAY, 1961 


of Jefferson and Lincoln and Wilson 
in the people and in their ability to 
solve their problems was not mis- 
placed. 

However, building these organic 
ties among the democratic nations 
will bear their best fruit only if we 
can at the same time establish more 
stability in the world around us. The 
very unity of all the democracies 
would do much for stability, but this 
is also a task in which all the nations 
of the world must cooperate and 
which should be tackled within the 
context of the U.N. A newly united 
bloc of Western democracies would 
be in a much better position to work 
toward the end of building this peace 
and stability, since with the minimiz- 
ing of their internal problems and 
differences, they could turn their at- 
tention outward to global problems. 
The U.N. may not be able to solve all 
the world’s problems, but it is our 
chief hope of preventing those prob- 
lems from exploding to destroy us. As 
long as authoritarian government 
prevails throughout much of the 


world, there can be no genuine “world 
government.” Still, as much as we 
can, we must work for the establish- 
ment of law between nations. The 
alternative is chaos. 

We must work on many fronts. 
Much of what happens in the world 
is outside of our power and control. 
We should accept this and not feel 
that the outcome of every situation 
is on our shoulders. But where our 
actions can have effect, we must act 
intelligently and well. I submit that 
one of the primary spheres of needed 
and possible action is in our relations 
with our fellow democracies. If we 
cannot establish a genuine working 
relationship with the countries with 
which we have most in common, we 
can hardly expect to succeed with 
countries whose attitude toward us is 
indifferent or suspicious or openly 
hostile. 

Of course, there is an alternative. 
It may well be that there is no com- 
pelling reason for the survival of that 
rather peculiar and self-destructive 
species—mankind—which happens to 
inhabit this particular planet. That 
is an alternative. For those who re- 
ject that alternative—as I do—there 
is no road open but intelligent change. 
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WHOSE BUSINESS 
IS SURVIVAL? 


Survival is everybody’s business, and it’s a business 
that begins with being informed. War/Peace Report 
will help keep you informed of current fact and opinion 
on the problems of establishing a secure peace. 


War/Peace Report 
305 West 18th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Please open the following subscriptions to War/Peace Report at the 
special introductory rate of $5 per year (12 issues). (Student rate $3 per year). 








Name Address 








State or Country 








Address 








City Zone 


1 would like to present 


State or Country 
gift subscriptions to key 





(Fill in number) 

legislators, editors, business and labor leaders, clergymen, diplomats, military 
leaders, scientists or educators to be selected by War/Peace Report. 

Category preferred 

| wish each recipient to be notified by letter that he is receiving the gift 
subscription from me. Yes [J NoT) 

| wish to be informed as to who will receive each gift subscription. 
Yes) No [) 

The total number of subscriptions | wish to enter at the special introductory 
rate of $5 per year (12 issues) is 








(Fill in number) 


FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


Please send free sample copies of War/Peace Report to the following 
persons: 
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As a non-profit organization, War/Peace 
Report hopes to grow in physical size, scope 
of coverage, circulation and public service. 
Whether it does depends on persons like you. 
Will you subscribe? Please mail your subscrip- 
tion today, using the handy order blank at 
the left. 

You can help even more if you will sub- 
scribe for some of your friends or influential 
people. Or will you let War/Peace Report 
select key legislators, editors, business and 
labor leaders, clergymen, diplomats, military 
leaders, scientists or educators to whom your 
gift subscriptions will be sent? 

If you would like a free sample copy sent 
to anyone, just fill in the section at the bottom 
of the coupon. 

Please send in all or part of the coupon at 
left TODAY! 
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